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(Continued from page 114.) 


‘Leaving the chapels at 93 o’clock, we as- 
cended slowly, not failing to see the track of 
Mohammed’s camel in the rock by the way, 
and reached the summit of Jebel Misa at 20’ 
past 10. Here is a small area of huge rocks, 
about eighty feet in diameter, highest towards 
the east, where is a little chapel almost in ruins, 
formerly divided between the Greeks and 
Latins; while towards the southwest, about 
forty feet distant, stands a small ruined mosk. 


‘The summit and also the body of this part of | 


the mountain are of coarse gray granite. On 
the rocks are many inscriptions in Arabic, 
Greek and Armenian, the work of pilgrims. 
In the chapel are the names of many travellers, 
and I found here a pencil note of Riippell’s 
observations, May 7th, 1831; marking the 
time 12h. 15’; Bar. 21’ 7” 6; Therm. 13{° R. 
or 62° F. At 103 my thermometer stood in 
the chapel at 60° F. The height of this peak 
above the sea, according to the observations of 
Riippell, compared with simultaneous ones at 
Tar, is 7035 Paris (or about 7580 English] 
feet. From it the peak of St. Catharine bears 
south 44° west, 1000 feet higher. 

** My first and predominant feeling while 
upon this summit, was that of disappointment. 
Although from our examination of the plain er- 
Rahah below, and its correspondence to the 
Scriptural narrative, we had arrived at the 
general conviction that the people of Israel 
must have been collected on it to receive the 
law; yet we still had cherished a lingering 
hope or feeling, that there might after all be 
some foundation for the long series of monkish 
tradition, which, for at least fifteen centuries, 
has pointed out the summit on which we stood, 
as the spot where the ten commandments were 
so awfully proclaimed. But Scriptural narra- 
tive and monkish tradition are very different 
things ; and while the former has a distinctness 
and definiteness, which through all our jour- 
neyings rendered the Bible our best guide- 
book, we found the latter not less usually and 
almost regularly to be but a baseless fabric. In 
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the present case, there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that Moses had any thing to do 
with the summit which gow bears his name. 
It is three miles distant from the plain on which 


the Israelites must have stbod, and hidden from 
it by the intervening peaks of the modern 
Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from 
the summit; nor are the bottoms of the adja- 
cent valleys ; nor is any spot to be seen around 
it where the people could have been assembled. 
The only point in which it is not immediately 
surrounded by high mountains is towards the 
southeast, where it sinks down precipitously 
to a tract of naked gravelly hills. Here, just 
at its foot, is the head of a small valley, Wady 
es-Seba’iyeh, running toward the northeast, 
beyond the Mount of the Cross into Wady esh- 
Sheikh, and of another not larger, called el- 
Wa’rah, running southeast to the Wady Nusb 
of the gulf of ’Akabah; but both of these to- 
gether would hardly afford a tenth part of the 
space contained in er-Rahah and Wady esh- 
Sheikh. In the same direction is seen the 
route to Shurm, and beyond, a portion of the 
gulf of "Akabah and the little island ‘Tiran; 
while more to the right, and close at hand, is 
the head of el-Leja among the hills. No other 
part of the gulf of ’Akabah is visible, though 
the mountains beyond it ufe seen. 


‘* Towards the southwest and west tower the 
ridges of St. Catherine and Tinia, cutting off 
the view of the gulf of Suez and the whole 
western region, so that neither Serbal on the 
right, nor the loftier Um Shaumer towards the 
left, are at all visible from this peak of Sinai. 


Indeed, in almost every respect the view from 


and imposiug than that from the summit of St. 
Catherine. 


the deep valleys below were visible. 


and often answered at random. 


journ at Mount Sinai. 


Leja. 





this point is confined, and is far less extensive 


Only the table land on the Moun- 
tain of the Cross, is here seen nearer and to 
better advantage across the narrow valley of 
Shu’eib. Neither the convent from which we 
had come, nor that of el-Arba’in, both lying in 
To add 
to our disappointment, old Aid, the head guide, 
who had been selected expressly, in order to 
tell us the names of the mountains and objects 
around, proved to know very little about them, 
In short, the 
visit to the summit of Jebel Misa was to me 
the least satisfactory incident in our whole so- 


«* We remained upon the summit nearly 24 
hours. Leaving it at 12% o’clock, we returned 
to the cypress tree and well near the chapel of 
Elijah. From this point a path leads south of 
west to the convent of el-Arba’in in Wady el- 
We determined, however, to visit the 
northern brow of Horeb, which overlooks the 
plain er-Rahah, and took a route towards the 
north-northwest in order to reach it. ‘The path 
was wild and rugged, leading over rocks and 
winding through ravines among low peaks. In 


15’ we came to a small round basin among the 
hills, with a bed of soil full of shrubs, where 
also were a holly-hock and hawthorn, and evi- 
dent traees of an artificial reservoir for water. 
Not far off are the cells of several anchorites 
cut in the rock. ‘Twenty minutes further is 
another larger basin, surrounded by twelve 
peaks, and the bottom enclosed by a low wall, 
showing that it was once tilled as a garden. 
At two o’clock we reached a third basin, still 
deeper and more romantic, surrounded by a 
like number of higher peaks, one of which is 
Ras es-Sufsafeh, the highest in this part of the 
mountain. A narrow fissure runs out north- 
ward from this basin towards the plain, through 
which the mountain may be ascended. Here 
a willow and two hawthorns were growing, 
with many shrubs, and in all this part of the 
mountains were great quantities of the fragrant 
plant Ja‘deh, which the Monks call hyssop. 
** While the Monks were here employed in 
lighting tapers and burning incense, we deter- 
mined to scale the almost inaccessible peak of 
es-Sufsafeh before us, in order to look out upon 
the plain, and judge for ourselves as to the 
adaptedness of this part of the mount to the cir- 
cumstances of the Scriptural history. This 
cliff rises some 500 feet above the basin, and 
the distance to the summit is more than. half a 
mile. We first attempted to climb the side in 
a direct course, but found the rock so smooth 
and precipitous, that after some falls and more 
exposures, we were obliged to give it up, and 
clamber upwards along a steep ravine by a 
more northern and circuitons course. From 
the head of this ravine, we were able to climb 
around the face of the northern precipice and 
reach the top, along the deep hollows worn in 
the granite by the weather during the lapse of 
ages, which give to this part, as seen from be- 
low, the appearance of architectural ornament. 
The extreme difficulty, and even danger of the 
ascent, was well rewarded by the prospect that 
now opened before us. ‘The whole plain er- 
Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet, with 
the adjacent Wadys and mountains, while 
Wady esh-Sheikh on the right, and the recess 
on the left, both connected with, and opening 
broadly from er-Rahah, presented an area 
which serves nearly to double that of the plain. 
Our conviction was strengthened, that here, or 
on some one of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot 
where the Lord ‘ descended in fire,’ and pro- 
claimed the law. Here lay the plain where the 
whole congregation might be assembled ; here 
was the mount that could be approached and 
touched, if not forbidden ; and here the moun- 
tain brow, where alone the lightnings and the 
thick cloud would be visible, and the thunders 
and the voice of the trump be heard, when the 
Lord ‘ came down in the sight of all the people 
upon Mount Sinai.’ We gave ourselves up to 
the impressions of the awful scene, and read 
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THE FRIEND. 
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with a feeling that will never be forgotten, the 
sublime account of the transaction and the 
commandments there promulgated, in the ori- 
gina! words as recorded by the great Hebrew 


were in blossom, and not far off is a small grove 
of tall poplars here cultivated for timber. In 
this garden too was a rill of water, which, 
however, was lost after a few rods. ‘The con- 
vent, as such, has been deserted for several 
centuries ; yet two or three of the Monks usu- 
ally reside here for a time during the summer, 
though even this custom has been neglected for 
the last three years. A family of Serfs was 
here to keep the garden. 

‘*A large room, the best in the building, 
though lighted only by the door, was assigned 
to us, in which our beds were already spread on 
a layer of fragrant herbs. A fire was lighted 
in a corner, and we found it quite comfortable, 
although the thermometer stood at 65° F.  In- 
deed an Arab has no idea of passing a night 
without fire at any season. We had here a 
curious instance of the respect in which the 
superior is held by his Arab serfs. 


bare feet (for he, like the other Monks, wore 
no stockings) when the old guide ’Aid came 
in to bid good night, and perceiving his situ- 


He had! 


pulled off his shoes and was sitting with his | 





| path now turns southwest by west, passing up managed by a skilful Christian, and to be im- 
|a very steep ascent for a time, and then across proved by the celestial fire of devotion, the 

loose debris to the top of the main ridge, which | may be so ordered as to afford us looking. 
‘runs up towards the summit. ‘This ridge we | glasses to dress our souls by, and perspectives 


t legislator. lreached about 84 o'clock, and here the view | to discover heavenly wonders, and incentives 
i ** Descending to our companions, a long and | opened towards the west over the deep valleys|to inflame our hearts with charity and zeal. 
& in some parts steep descent brought us at 54 | below. And since goldsmiths and refiners are wont, 
ls o’clock to the convent el-Arba’in, where we} “ We now kept along the western side ofall the year long, carefully to save the very 
iy were to lodge. A large plantation of olive |the ridge, beneath the brow, where the moun-|sweepings of their shops, because they con- 
2 trees extends far above and below the monas-'| tain side slopes rapidly down into the depths|tain in them some filings or dust of those 
B tery along the valley, which is narrow like that below, and is covered like the Wadys with richer metals, gold and silver, I see not why 
t of Shu’eib, but longer and less desert. Just tufts of herbs and shrubs, furnishing abundant! a Christian may not be as careful not to lose 
& around the buildings is also a garden of other | pasturage for the flocks of the Bedawin, as well | the fragments and lesser intervals of a thing 
re fruit trees, in which apple and apricot trees 


_as for the troops of gazelles and mountain goats | incomparably more precious than any metal— 
which haunt these wild retreats. ‘The Ja’deh| time: especially when the improvement of 
or hyssop was here in great plenty; and espe-| them may not only redeem so many portions 
cially the fragrant Za’/er, a species of thyme, | of our life, but turn them to pious uses, and 
Thymus Serpyllum of Forskal. ‘This vege-| particularly to the great advantage of devotion.” 
tation extends quite up to the foot of the high-| 
est peak, an immense pile of huge blocks of 
coarse red granite thrown promiscuously to- Plain and Pithy Remarks. 
gether. Climbing this mass of rocks with| : , 
difficulty on the south side, we reached the} . I want no more than two minutes of your 
‘summit at 9} o’clock. This consists of two | "Me, for I have very little to say, and that little 
‘small knolls or elevations of the rocks; one) Will lie in a very small compass, though, if 
towards the east, on which stands a rude chapel; | YOU attend to it, it may give you a great deal 
the other towards the west, a few feet higher. | of peace. ae : ' 

Its elevation, according to Rippell, is 1030| lhe best thing in this world is the assurance 
‘feet greater than that of Jebel Masa. ‘The sky of a better ; and our more immediate wants are 
|was perfectly clear, and the air cool. A cold food, raiment, and rest. If you would relish 
‘northwest wind swept fitfully over the sum-|YOUr food heartily, labour to obtain it. If you 
mit. The thermometer stood in the shade at / Would enjoy your raiment thoroughly, pay for 
4 OR, |it before you put it on; and if you would sleep 
“During the ascent, I had found myself, * undly, take a clear conscience to bed with 
‘unwell, and reached the top in a state of great | Y°U- Do these things, and you will be pretty 


‘exhaustion. While my companion was busy | well off in this world; as to the next, if you 


From Old Humphrey's Observations. 


_in eross-examining the guides as to the moun- —_ any desire to attain iH, you wee follow 
| ° . . i . ad > > 
‘tains and places in view, | sought out a sunny | Him, who hath said, «I am the way. 


Rely 


ation, suddenly kneeled down and kissed his jand sheltered spot among the rocks, where I] upon his atonement, and walk in his ways, and 
toe. Indeed, it seemed to be quite an occasion |]ay down and slept sweetly for half an hour, | you will be well provided for time and eternity. 


of festivity with these Arabs to meet the patri- land awoke greatly refreshed.” 


archal old man so far abroad out of the convent 
walls. 


(To be continued.) 





If thou wouldst dwell with raptur'd eyes 
Near God's eternal throne, 
“T am the way,” the Saviour cries; 





a “« March 27th. We started from our fragrant — Walk in that way alone. 

: couch at early dawn, in order to set off in good| IMPROVEMENT OF SPARE MINUTES. ~—— 
season for the mountain. But here, as in so | The excellent Robert Boyle says :—* Be- From ae d 
many other cases where aught was depending | twixt the more stated employments, and more | To the Members of a Temperance Society. 
on Arabs, we found it impossible to ‘ keep the important occurrences of human life, there | Sharp weather this, my friends, sharp 

i¥ word of promise’ to our hopes. jusually happens to be interposed certain in-| weather, and we all require something to 


“ We issued from the garden at 6h. 10’, and | tervals of time, which, though they are wont) warm us, for the blood does not flow so 
proceeded southwest by south, up a ravine |to be neglected, as being singly, or within the | rapidly through our veins as it does in sum- 
which comes down from the side of St. Cather-| compass of one day inconsiderable, yet in a} mer, when the lark sings blithely, and the 
ine, called Shuk Masa, ‘ cleft of Moses,’ from | man’s whole life they amount to no contemp-| morning sun blazes in the sky. 

a deep rent in the mountain atits head. At10’|tible portion of it. Now, these uncertain} Old Humphrey would just ask this ques- 
if, from the convent, and before the beginning to| parentheses, if I may so call them, or inter-| tion, -* Who among you ever got any good by 
i. ascend, the path passes between two large rocks, | ludes, that happen to come between the more gin-drinking ?”’ 

4 both having Sinaite inscriptions, and one of | ectemn passages, whether business or recrea-| I said that we all required something to 
a them quite covered with them. These Burck-| tions, of human life, are lost by most men, for, warm us. So we do; and a coat or a jacket 
hardt did not see, for he says expressly, that| want of valuing them aright; and even by | that is not out at the elbows, however coarse 
7 there are none in el-Leja higher up than the | good men, for want of skill to preserve them. | it may be, is a comfortable covering, especially 
27 rock of Moses, which lies at some distance be-| But, as though grains of sand and ashes be but) if it be paid for. By the bye, did you ever 
‘i low el-Arba'in—we found none afterwards. | of a despicable smallness, and very easy and | take into consideration why it is, that a coat 

The ravine soon becomes narrow and precipi- | liable to be scattered and blown away, yet the which is paid for is more comfortable than one 
tous, and the way exceedingly difficult, the | skilful artificer, by a vehement fire, brings num-| procured on trust? ‘Those long tailors’ bills 
path leading over stones and rocks in their | bers of these to afford him that noble substance, |for cloth, buttons, tape, twist, buckram and 
natural state, which have never been removed | glass; by whose help we may both see our-| thread, with scrawling figures on the right- 


: nor laid more evenly. Indeed, we could not| selves and our blemishes lively represented as | hand, Dr, at the top, and no receipt at the 
e discover all day the slightest trace that any path | in looking-glasses, and discern celestial objects | tom, take my word for it, are very ugly thin 

i had ever existed here with steps, or laid stones, | as with telescopes, and with the sunbeams| The tailor calls for his money at the wro 
f like that which leads up Jebel Misa. At 7h.|kindle disposed materials as with burning-| time; just when we have not a sixpence 





25’ we reached Partridge fountain. It is about| glasses; so when these Itttle fragments or 
‘7? a foot in diameter and depth, with fine cold| parcels of time, which, if not carefully looked 
Es water, never increasing nor diminishing. ‘The|to, would be dissipated and lost, come to be 


spare; and then our landlord, if we happen to 
run a little behind in our rent, looks so sulky 
that we feel almost as much disposition to meet 












a wild bull in a miry lane as to face him. 
Now, these long tailors’ bills, and these sulky 
landlords, which often turn a merry Christmas 
into a mourning new year, may be avuided by 
being industrious, and refraining from drinking 
gin. 

Let us soberly live, 

And leave folly and vice 

To those who drink gin, 

Who detest good advice. 

But I am forgetting myself again, for 1 was 
speaking about keeping ourselves warm in cold 
weather. ‘The poor fellow who sits so close 
to the fire as to be half roasted on one side, 
and yet so much exposed to the cdld draught 
from the door, that the other side is almost 
frozen, cannot be very comfortable ; this, how- 
ever, is just the case with the gin-drinker. He 
is piping hot one hour, and half-frozen to death 
the next. I will answer for it that a good sharp 
run, for about ten minutes, will warm you, 
even in this cold weather, twice as much as a 
glass of the best gin that was ever made, and 
then you will save three half-pence into the 
bargain. 

“A penny saved is a penny got,” 
And will help to get something to put in the pot. 


THE FRIEND. 


From the same. 


A Word of Encouragement lo a Christian. 


What, art thou faint-hearted? 
forgotten the faithfulness of Him who has 
said, **] will not fail thee, nor forsake thee ?”’ 
Josh, i. 5. For shame! for shame! Fear 
not, for they that be with thee are more than 
they that be against thee. 

Dost thou want to see horses and chariots of 
fire drawn out for thy protection, or thousands 
of angels on the wing for thy defence? Thou 
hast more, much more than these! 
around thee with the eye of faith, and see 
who is on thy side. See who is pledged for 
thy defence, thy safety, thy comfort, and thy 
JOY: 

God, the Father, in all his Divine and Al- 
mighty perfections, infinite in strength, in wis- 
dom, and in goodness ; whose word is power, 
and whose arm none can withstand. 
lightnings are in his hands, and the thunders ; 
and his are the hosts and the armies ef heaven. 
He will not leave thee, nor forsake thee.— 
** Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed ; for lam thy God: I will strengthen 
thee ; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 


Why that rhyme is worth another penny; if I| thee with the right hand of my righteousness,” 
go on in this way, I shall make you all as rich| Isa. xli. 10. 


as Jews. 


God the Redeemer, clothed with grace as 


What strange things happen! ‘This Tem-} with a garment, in the richness of His mercy, 


perance plan that is now getting so well known, 
would have been finely laughed at when I was 
a boy. 


Indeed, for the matter of that, it is| for thy iniquities. 


and the fulness of His love. He is on thy 
side. He has suffered for thy sins, and atone: 
He has lived, he has died, 


often well laughed at now, but there is a great| yea, risen again, for thee. ‘* When Christ, 
deal more got by joining a ‘Temperance So-| who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 


ciety than by laughing at it. 
laughs at it for one, and Dick Holloway for 


Bill Simpkins | appear with Him in glory,”’ Col. iii. 4. 


**Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 


another; but Bill’s jacket is sadly out at the) the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
elbows, and Dick has but just got out of prison, | tion of the world,’ Matt. xxv. 34. 


where he has been for debt. ‘The old proverb 


God the Holy Ghost, quickening, consoling, 


says, “ Let those laugh that win!” and there-| guiding, and strengthening thee, surrounding 
fore I think that you have much more reason! thee with all his hallowed influences, is with 


to laugh than Bill Simpkins and Dick Hollo-| thee. 


way. 


He encourages thee with his merciful 
invitations. ‘*Come. And let him that heareth 


‘Temperance is the father of health, cheer-| say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 


fulness, and old age. Drunkenness has so large} And whosoever will, let him take the water of 


a family thst I cannot remember the names'| life freely,’’ Rev. xxii. 17. 


of one half of them: however, disease, debt, 


Take comfort, Christian! The attributes of 


dishonour, destruction, and death are among | God, the graces of Jesus Christ, and the con- 
them,—not the most hopeful household this in| solations of the Holy Ghost, are in league for 


the world. 


He that wishes his cares and his troubles to cease, 
Must be sober, and ponder his Bible in peace ; 
Bat he who, mad-headed, thro’ thick and thro’ thin 
Would dash on to ruin, must learn to drink gin. 


thy benefit, joined together for thy good ; and 
such a threefold cord cannot possibly be broken. 
Thou owedst much, but thy debt is paid; thy 
sins are many, but they have been forgiven. 
Christ has died for thee, and thou mayest now 


Let Oid Humphrey encourage you to con-) say, ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
tinue your temperate career; for though it may | crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 


not remove all the troubles you have, it will| righteous judge, shall give me at that day,” 2 
assuredly prevent many more from coming) Tim. iy. 8. : 


upon you. However temperate we may be, 
we shall be sure to make mistakes enough in 
the world, and bring upon ourselves enough of 
trouble, at least Old Humphrey has found it to 
be so; but the drunkard goes abroad in quest 
of care, buckles it on his back, and carries it 
home to his miserable habitation. 
Again I say, Be sober. 
Temptation’s laring wiles beware, 
And, ’mid ten thousand mercies given, 
Walk hambly through this world of care, 
And keep your eyes and hearts on heaven. 


Go on, then, with confidence. 


Though thousand foes thy heart appal, 
And death and hell combine, 

Yet shalt thou win thy way through all, 
And heaven indeed be thine. 


Leather.—'The whole amount of manufac- 
tures of leather in New England, is estimated 
by the Boston Atlas, at over $35,000,000. 
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From the North American. 
OATHS, 
There are few persons conversant with our 


Hast thou | Custom Houses who have not long since been 


convinced of the mischiefls of the worse than 


/useless practice of requiring solemn appeals to 


the Supreme Being in verification of entries. 
We discern no benefits arising from this usage 


jin pecuniary transactions with the government 
|which would not follow its adoption between 


individuals; and who feels such an usage 
would be desirable in our offices and counting 
The evils of the practice, from the 


of solemnity in which oaths are administered 
at our Custom Houses, are too obvious to re- 
quire explanation. 


| Our readers are probably aware that oaths 


ee no longer required in England at the Cus- 


tom Houses, nor indeed in any civil suits 


The | Where the Crown is a party ; and a late report 


| of a committee of Parliamentas to the practical 
operation of the change, is highly favourable to 
its wisdom. One of our most esteemed and 
valuable citizens, lately returned from Europe, 
has collected interesting and important facts 
upon this subject, which, we understand, will, 
in some shape, be shortly laid before the public. 

A declaration is substituted by the Lords of 
the Treasury for all oaths, solemn affirmations, 
or affidavits, hitherto required in the public de- 
partments, relating to the collection of reve- 
nues, auditing of accounts, &c. Also, the fol- 
lowing cases :— 

Churchwardens and sidesmen—In all trusts 
relating to turnpikes, roads, lighting, paving, 
watching, or improving any town or place— 
taking out of patents—business of pawnbrokers 
—transfer of stock at the Bank of England, or 
relating to the loss, mutilation, or defacement 
of bank notes or post bills.—In matters relat- 
ing to the recovery of debts in British Colo- 
nies, &c.,—attesting the execution of any will, 
or deed; and in all suits on behalf of his Ma- 
jesty in any court of law or equity relating to 
debts or accounts. 

Where voluntary oaths or affidavits have 
been required to give validity to written instru- 
ments, a declaration is substituted—but justi- 
ces are prohibited from administering or receiv- 
ing any voluntary oath or affidavit in matters 
of which they have no control by statute, ex- 
cept where they relate to the preservation of 
the peace or the prosecution of offences, or 
where an oath may be required by the laws of 
any foreign country to give validity to instru- 
ments designed to be used in such country. 

All corporate bodies who have power by law 
to administer oaths, &c., may substitute a de- 
claration. 

The Act does not affect the taking of the 
oath of allegiance, nor the administering or 
taking of any oath in judicial proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

The same penalties annexed to the taking of 
false oaths are annexed to the making of a 
false declaration; and in all cases under the Act, 
where declarations are substituted for oaths, 
any person making or subscribing a false de- 
claration, is held to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The following declaration is used : 

“1, A. B. do make this solemn declaration, 
conscientiously believing the same to be true.” 
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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
Thoughts in a Religious Meeting. 


Though few in number, Father, Lurd ! 
Suil in thy name we come 

To wait for thy inteaching word, 
Though human lips be dumb ; 

Though neither sud, nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song, 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 

The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seck sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice, 

While others labour in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thee, and be still. 


A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting of 
Coggeshall,in Essex, England, concerning 
William Impey, late of Earles Colne, de- 
ceased. 


In furnishing a memorial of the exemplary 
life and conversation of this our dear friend, 
our desire is to bear testimony to the efficacy 
of that Divine grace, which enabled him, 
through obedience to its teachings, to become 
a devoted follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

He was born in London, in the year 1790, 
and appears to have been the subject of religi- 
ous impressions at a very early period. The 
following extract from a letter to his mother, 
written whilst at school, when about ten years 
of age, describes the state of his mind at that 
time :—*‘ I may say the Lord has visited me 
lately in unspeakable mercy; but oh! how 
has Satan come and ploughed up that good 
seed which might have sprung up. I have 
been followed from time to time by the inward 
reprover, and have been checked when I have 
done wrong. As thou wrote to me about the 
benefit derived from sitting in silent meetings, 
I can say that in meeting, when nothing has 
been said, I have been so visited that I could 
not refrain from tears, and I do hope through 
adorable mercy I shall be enabled to resist all 
the temptations that may be cast in my way.” 

Although his mind was thus preciously 
visited in very early life, it appears that through 
unwatchfulness he lost for a time much of this 
tender susceptibility, and deviated from the 
path of rectitude, which caused him great con- 
flict of mind, under which he deeply deplored 
the loss which he had sustained ; and being 
mercifully followed by the convictions of the 
Spirit of Truth, he was brought to experience 
true repentance, after which his conduct and 
conversation were marked by exemplary cir- 
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cumspection. Referring to some renewed de- 
sires to become fully devoted to the service of 
his Divine Master, he thus writes:—*I was 
led to watch over my thouglits, words and ac- 
tions, and from about my sixteenth year,l may 
say, the fear of the Lord deepened in my mind, 
and | often sought Him in the fields and soli- 
tary places; and when no human eye beheld 
me, would pour forth my prayers and tears 
before Him, and fervent were my desires that 
I might be strengthened to serve Him faith- 
fully.” 

Having for years felt a strong desire to de- 
vote himself to the instruction of youth, at the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he came to 
reside at Earles Colne, in the compass of this 
meeting, as an assistant in the school of a| 
Iriend, whom he afterwards succeeded, and 
there is cause to believe that a blessing rested | 
on his watchful solicitude and religious concern 
for the best welfare of those under his care.— 
He first appeared as a Minister in the 25th 
year of his age, having been prepared for this 
important service by submission to that baptiz- 





ing power, which alone can rightly qualify for 
usefulness in the church; and he was acknow- 
ledged as such in the year 1817. 





In the exercise of his gift he was often 
powerfully engaged amongst us, under a deep 
concern for the eternal welfare of his friends, 
and with a desire faithfully to acquit himself 
as a good steward of the talent committed to 
his trust, fervently calling upon them to go for- 
ward in the way of holiness, and to devote 
themselves unreservedly to the Lord’s service, 
while his care was great to labour only with 


there was much unsettlement in our Society, 
he said, ‘*My mind was at that time drawn 
into retirement, and I longed to spend whole 
days in waiting upon the Lord, that so I might 
come to partake of the aboundings of his love 
and goodness in the same precious degree that 
our early Friends did. Oh! I am convinced 
that it is for want of true simplicity of heart, and 
of keeping the eye single to the light, that the 
understanding is not so enlarged, nor the eye 
so illuminated to see and to comprehend spirit- 
ual things as they did; the Lord is still gra- 
ciously disposed to enlarge the capacity and to 
instruct in the things of his law the truly wait- 
ing soul, “Open thy mouth wide and IT will 
fill it.”’ At another time, he remarked, “ In a 
short time I shall be gathered to my Father; [ 
desire to thank the Lord for the many favours 
with which my life has been crowned;” and 
expatiated with a heart filled with love and 
praise on the mercies he had received during 
the whole course of his pilgrimage. 

To a dear friend who visited him a short time 
previous to his decease, he exclaimed, with up- 
lifted hands, ** Through adorable and unmerit- 
ed mercy, I can say, / know that my Redeemer 
liveth!’ A few days after, being more than 
usually exhausted, in attempting to turn in bed, 
he said, faintly, ** My flesh and my heart fail- 
eth!’ then, in a stronger voice, ** but God is 
the strength of my heart, and my portion for- 
ever!’ And when very near the close, 
** Weak in body, poor in mind, yet without 
fear or a shadow of doubt.” 

He departed this life on the 14th of the 7th 
month, 1840, and his remains were interred in 


the ability that God giveth. He was engaged | friends’ Burial Ground, at Earles Colne, on 


at different times to visit the families of Friends 
constituting our Quarterly Meeting; but his 
religious services were not much extended be- 
yond its limits, except in some visits by ap- 
pointment of the Yearly Meeting. 

In the year 1819 he was married to Mar 
Levett, daughter of Robert and Elizabeth Le- 
vett, of Coggeshall, who died in 1831, leaving 
three sons, for whom he evinced much deep 
religious and parental care. In 1836 he was 
again married to Hannah King, daughter of the 
late John and Hannah King, of Ludbury, who 
survives him. 

In the Autumn of the year 1839, our dear 
friend, as one of the Committee of our Quar- 
terly Meeting, visited some of his friends in 
their families, in the performance of which 
service he appeared helped in a remarkable 
manner. 

Soon after this engagement he became seri- 
ously unwell, and his strength gradually de- 
clined. During his protracted illness, as well 
as in previous times of health, poverty of spirit 
was often his portion, attended, however, with 
an humble, peaceful and confiding trust in 
Divine goodness and mercy. Whilst the issue 
of his disorder was uncertain, he appeared to 
be preserved in patient resignation to the Di- 
vine will, at times thankfully acknowledging 
that the foundation on which he had been con- 
cerned to build was broad enough, and strong 
enough for him to stand upon, that it did not 
slide from his feet in the day of trial, and that 
he felt he had nothing to trust in but the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

On one occasion, speaking of the time when 


the 19th of the same, aged 50 years ; a minis- 
ter about 25 years. 

Whilst we deeply feel the loss the church 
has sustained in the removal of this our be- 
loved friend, we have the consolation of believ- 


Ying that his purified spirit, released from the 


conflicts of time, has, through redeeming 
mercy, been permitted to enter the joy of his 
Lord. 

Signed in Coggeshall Monthly Meeting, 
held at Halsted this 1st day of Second month, 
1841. 


In the last discussion of the corn laws in the 
House of Commons, the statement was made, that the 
highest price to be obtained by a weaver in Man- 
chester, per week, with the assistance of his wife and 
two children able to work, was 10s. 6d. sterling, equal 
$2.33. In this country, at the present time, several 
thousand females are employed at Lowell in the fae- 
tories, who receive upon an average three dollars per 
week. 


Diep, on the 8th of Twelfth month, in the 72d year 

of his age, Gzorce Matiack,a member and valued 
elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, (N. J.) Having 
early submitted to the qualifying operation of the 
power of truth, he became gradually prepared for va- 
rious services in the church. Careful in his daily 
walks to live a clean and blameless life, and punctually 
to fulfil his religious duties ; we have the consolation 
to believe, he was favoured to have his “ lamp trimmed” 
and his “ light burning” and ready, at the midnight 
summons, to enter in with the “ bridegroom.” 
, at Smithfield, Ohio, on the 28th ult, apparently 
without pain, or sickness, Exizaseru _WickersHaM. 
Her age was not exactly known, but it is believed the 
number of her days fell but little short of a eentury.— 
She was a member of the Society of Friends. 


















For “ The Friend.” 
INCREASE OF FRIENDS. 


I am informed that Friends in England are 
estimated to be upon the increase, a consider- 
able number of persons having joined the So- 
ciety within a few years. In that yearly meet- 
ing there are many ministers, as well as other 
members who have not in any manner coun- 
tenanced the late partial separation which oc- 
curred there, and who adhere to the principles 
and testimonies of the Society without abate- 
ment or compromise. It was cheering to learn 
that an ancient minister, now more than three 
score and ten years, who was engaged in that aw- 
fully responsible vocation when ‘Thomas Scat- 
tergood was in England, is now on a religious 
visit to all the quarterly meetings of her yearly 
meeting, said to be twenty-eight or thirty in 
number. Such instances of the goodness of the 
Head of the church in renewing the strength 
and fervour of his servants, and sending them 
forth with his messages of rebuke or encour- 
agement, and especially the dedication and 
faithfulness of old age, are animating to those 
who watch for the prosperity of the unchange- 
able truth amongst this still highly favoured 
people. 

There can be no doubt of the increase of the 
Society within all the yearly meetings on this 
continent, except one or two. In parts of those 
on the eastern side of the Alleghany mountains 
a falling off has occurred, while meetings in 
other parts have enlarged. ‘Those in Maine | 
have latterly increased in number, and some of 
them in size, while some of other locations in | 
New England may be reduced. From the | 
account given by our friend Henry Hull, of the 
Society in New York, during the American 
revolution, Friends could not have been very 
numerous there at that period. I think there 
were not more than three or four quarterly 
meetings. On one occasion, I have understood, 
when Thomas Scattergood was at that held at 
Nine Partners, he pronounced the name, and 
said, yes, it will become nine partners ; pre- 
dicting that Friends would increase, until from 
that quarter the number should advance to nine 
meetings of similar grade. Since that time 
Stanford, Easton, Ferrisburg, Le Ray, Sara- 
toga, Duanesburgh, Cornwall, Scipio and Far- 
mington Quarterly Meetings have been set up; 
all of which, I believe, are in existence except 
one, Saratoga and Easton being re-united. 
Notwithstanding the secession of the Hicksites, 
which went to a greater extent within the 
Yearly Meetings of New York and Philadel- 
phia than perhaps in any other except Balti- 
more ; there is a far greater body of Friends in 
their limits than at the close of the revolution 
of 1776. The trials of that convulsion carried 
off, if | am correctly informed, many of the 
young men, although they tended to refine and 
deepen others who kept to their religious prin- 
ciples. Those young men who maintained 
the garb and character of Friends were very 
few in some places, particularly in the city of 
Philadelphia. Antecedent to the year 1798, 
when this yearly meeting was convened, the 
men sat in the meeting house on Pine street, 
the smallest in the city, being about sixty feet 
by forty-five, and they occupied sometimes little 
more space than the lower floor. Either the 
number of members residing in town and 
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country must have been greatly below what it} themselves to speak in disparaging terms of 
now is, or they had much less zeal and interest | our religious Society, as a mere speck in Chris- 
in the concerns of the Society than the present | tendom, now on the decline, and which may 
generation—or the young members were dis-| again become merged in the general mass oi 
couraged by the older ones from coming to/| professing Christians, and little matter how 
meetings for discipline, else the yearly meeting | soon, if its principles spread, while they are 
of Philadelphia could not have been accommo- displaying and extolling the works of others, 
dated in that small meeting house. In the | as if for the purpose of exciting distaste in the 
large house on Arch street, about double the | younger members for their own religious pro- 
area of the Pine street house, the floor was not| fession, and turning their attention to other 
only occupied at the last yearly meeting, but | societies ; it seemed proper, for their sake, to 
between one and two hundred members sat in| show that we are not decreasing in numbers, 
the galleries. ‘There are ten plain young men | nor are the doctrines and testimonies for which 
now in the city to one at the time of the scene | our forefathers suffered, any less dear to many 
of trial above alluded to, and I believe there | now, than they were to them in that day. And 
never was within this yearly meeting as many | moreover were we to investigate the condition 
consistent plain men and women, between the | of Friends, and contrast the former with the 
ages of sixteen years and thirty-five, as there | present, we should find advancement had been 
now are. If we can form a correct estimate | made in our Christian discipline and testimo- 
from the yearly meetings which have occurred | nies, particularly relating to slavery and the 
in the last few years, there are now of that/ destructive use of ardent spirits. And besides, 
description more than there was previous fo|we know of no religious bodies that bear a 
the separation. Instead of joining other so-| Christian testimony against war, oaths, and a 
cieties, not a few who were differently attired, | hired and man-made ministry, nor the holding 
have, through the power of conviction in their| of their fellow-men as goods and chattels; 
own minds, made a change, being convinced | from all which it would not appear that our 
that simplicity becomes the religion of the | religious Society was soon likely to merge into 
Lord Jesus, and that if the inside is truly made | the general mass, though some who have lost 
clean, it will appear in the outside also. much of their attachment to it, may be in danger 
Virginia and North Carolina being slave-| of doing so. ‘The late separatists in England 
holding states, many Friends have migrated to| were not merged amongst others in their zeal 
the west, by which the number there has les- | to spread the principles of Friends, but by their 
sened, particularly in the former state. It is, | dereliction of them. They charged Fox and 
however, said that the emigration of Friends | Barclay with error, and then plunged into the 
from North Carolina has nearly ceased, and | beggarly elements; but they did not carry 
that they are again increasing—those who con-| either Quakerism or the Society with them. 
vene at the yearly meeting being little inferior} What possible benefit can arise from weak- 
in number to that of any former period. If we|ening the hands of each other, by indirectly 
compare the present number of Friends with | telling one another that all our efforts to main- 
that which constituted the yearly meeting when | tain ourselves, as a united body, will ere long 
it was altogether held at Little River, 250 to/| prove in vain, and it is no matter if we are de- 
300 miles from New Garden, where it now | stroyed as a distinct Society. I am not willing 
convenes, I should suppose there must, not-|to believe such prophesyings, let them come 
withstanding the emigration, be a considerable | from what quarter they may. Is it intended to 
increase since that time. Baltimore Yearly | hold out the idea that we were not gathered b 
Meeting has sustained a great diminution by | the Omnipotent Head of the church, from fol- 
the separation, and yet there is reason to hope | lowing the ** Lo heres’’ and the ‘“ Lo theres,” 
it is also on the increase. Some of the meet-| and formed by his power into a separate reli- 
ings being very remote, the members pertaining | gious body, for his use and for his glory? If 
to them have difficulties in attending, which | we have been thus gathered, as I most assuredly 
makes the body annually convened Jess than it| believe we were, what authority has any one 
would otherwise be. now to say, it is no matter how soon we return 
Ohio and Indiana are comparatively new | back, and become merged amongst those who 
yearly meetings, principally composed of per-|are preaching up the ceremony of sprinkling 
sons and their descendants, who have emi-| with water, as the saving baptism by which 
grated from the limits of other meetings. ‘These | man is regenerated and made a child of God; 
are numerous, and form large additions to the | and that taking a little material bread and wine 
Society, being supposed to amount to 35000. | after it is consecrated by the priest, is neces- 
Amongst them are many experienced and con-| sary to participating of the body and blood of 
sistent members who maintain its doctrines and | Christ? Are these carnal doctrines and ordi- 
testimonies, and labour to strengthen the stakes | nances any more sound than they were, when 
and enlarge the borders of Zion. ‘The spirit| George Fox and his intrepid coadjutors bore 
of separation has assailed them, as well as/| testimony against them; and is there any less 
their brethren on this side of the Alleghanies | pertinacity manifested now in advocating them 
but its effects are almost lost sight of, and the | as essenfial than at that day? Not one whit. 
Society is holding on its way in endeavours to} 1 would ask those who are so indifferent about 
advance the welfare of the youth, and the|the Society of Friends being merged into 
spread of our Christian principles. others, provided their principles spread, would 
The reader may be at a loss toimagine what| it matter if protestantism should be merged 
can be the object of taking this cursory view of | into popery, provided the doctrines of the re- 
the state of the Society; certainly not for the | formers are spread. And how are these doc- 
purpose of making a display of numbers. |trines to spread amongst papists, unless they 
But as there are persons among us who allow| adopt them and renounce their own. And when 
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they do so, I should think popery would be! be able to pluck them out of his hands, and 
merging into protestantism. If then the doc-| merge them into the mass out of which he has 
trines of Friends are spreading, as some assert, | gathered them, and out of which, and all the 
they must be gradually taking possession of | changeable fashionable religions in Christen- 
the gates of their enemies, and instead of the | dom, it is his blessed will they should be kept, 


Society being on the way of merging into/ and stand faithful to him. F. G, 
others, it must be gradually changing others, ae 
and in the way of increasing rather than be- 


coming extinct. What is it makes a Quaker| Some Particulars of the last Illness and Death 


but his faith and a practice congenial therewith. of Jane Wheeler, daughter of the late Daniel 
If others adopt his religious principles, and live| jy’heeler. 


and act conformably thereto, they will be more et east cs 2! 

likely to unite themselves to him than he to Cees Pepe t= 
abandon his ‘Society to join with them.| 21. I think dear Jane is certainly stronger 
Would it not then be wiser to encourage | on the whole to-day, than she was yesterday, 
Friends to live up closely to their principles, | and this, even she herself is disposed to allow. 
that the light of their example might spread | She rose with less difficulty, and sat for two or 
them more extensively by convincing others | three hours in an easy-chair. She still remains 
of their truth, than to be frequently telling us|tmuch depressed in mind. I have no doubt, 
we are on the decline, we shall soon go down | partly in consequence of bodily debility. She 
and be lost in the general mass—and little mat-| awoke me this morning with weeping bitterly; 
ter if it be so. But have we not those amongst | and when I asked her the reason of her distress, 
us who are little more than half Jew and half| she replied, that she had had more pain in the 
Ashdod, who would like the Quaker faith bet-| left shoulder and side in the night; and she 
ter if it was modified, divested of its straitness | thought if this became severe as her weakness 
and narrowness as they repute it, and com-| increased, she should not be able to endure it 
pounded with a mixture of the complaisance| patiently. At noon she was much distressed, 
and ceremonial religion of the day, which can saying, “I feel so bad.’’ I asked her whether 
be put on and off as suits convenience or cir- ‘there was any thing in particular which dis- 
cumstance? A middle path between the nar-|tressed her; when she again referred to her 
row and the broad way. Is it not possible that ; impatience, and the inability she often felt to 
these are weary of the cross of Christ, by | struggle against it. ‘ But,” added she, “1 
which the old fashioned Christians were cru-| know not that all my other sins are forgiven 
-_ to the world, and the _— ane them, | re, a I feel . if it oo ena for 
and are wanting to open a door for greater; me to be so calm as 1 am. 1s evening, 
liberty than the truth gives, and thus prepare | just before going to bed, she burst into tears, 
the way for a coalition with the changeable re-| and said, ‘1 seem to see father’s image almost 
ans and worships in the world. Would any | ne - several - aa — acer 
i i ‘ if| constantly before me. to er, I thought 
they cnt tube with ia ondtan mae | it must be a very pleasant companion. ‘ Ah,” 
practice, and clearly saw the state of professing | said she, ‘but he looked so sad; just as he 
Christendom ? would look if he were here now. I well re- 
How different is such a spirit and sentiment} member the mixture of grief and pleasure in 
from the course of those who gave themselves | his countenance, when he last reached Shoos- 
i i < ;* but could he 

up to prison and to death, rather than sacrifice | harry, and found me only weak ;* bu 
their testimony to the truth, and through whose | see me now’’—and her feelings quite overcame 
suffering the epiritual nature of the gospel dis-| her. J could not answer her, for I felt almost 
i i : ¢ ld do, how much it would 

pensation, and the means by which the work | as keenly as she cou ’ 
of regeneration is effected, have been clearly | cost his affectionate heart, to see her in her pre- 
opened, and a way made for us out of the 
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| sent State. 

trammels of a ministry, and a worship alto-| 22. Last night our dear Jane slept better 
gether dependent upon man. I believe that! than she has usually done, and during the early 
those who are lightly treating the blood of the! part of the day, she seemed cheerful, and more 
martyrs, and by their sentiments and actions | comfortable than is often the case. She told 
are discouraging the Society from faithfully | me that the enemy had been very busy, trying 
supporting its testimony against the creaturely | to persuade her that she should recover, and 
performances which the Lord by his outstretch- that it was foolish to think so much about reli- 
ed arm brought our forefathers out of, if they|gion. This seemed to have distressed her 


have ever known any thing of the work of re- 
ligion in their hearts, will lose ground and 
become dry and formal, like trees twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots, and their lifelessness 
will be manifest. There is a body still pre- 
served who can discern the change, and even 
the children will bear testimony against them. 
No one can tamper with the sacred principles 
and doctrines given by the Head of the church, 
to a people whom he has prepared to promul- 

te them, without suffering loss in the spirit- 
ual life—and his people and his cause, which 
he has placed in their hands, are as the apple 
of his eye. He will defend both it and them 
while they are true to him, and no man shall 


greatly; and she said she very much dreaded 
deceiving herself. Shc remarked how striking 
it was, that a disease in which so much patience 
was requisite, should have been sent to her, 
who had naturally so little; adding, “1 must 
need a great deal of purifying, or so long a pre- 
paration would not have been sent.” 

23. After her return into the house from an 
airing, she spoke of her future prospects, and 
said, that she thought it not improbable she 
might survive the summer, perhaps part of the 
winter; “* And then,”’ said she, * there will be 


* Allading to her father’s return from England, after 
her illness four years before. 





a sweet release for me.’’ She said she did not 
feel that full assurance she longed for, but still 
she had a good hope. She pointed out her 
wasted fingers, which have now the indications 
of consumption most unequivocally stamped 
upon them; saying, how shocking it would 
be, did she look on this with dread, and inti- 
mating that it produced a very different feeling, 

25. I cannot but rejoice in the fact, that dear 
Jane has certainly gained ground during the 
last few days, and though sull very feeble, and 
much tried in many ways, she has more 
strength, and decidedly less fever, than she 
had a week ago. ‘I’o herself, the change 
seemed to afford less satisfaction than to us, 
for she says, however she may, on the whole, 
appear better, she has a feeling at the chest 
which assures her, ** it is all in vain.” ‘The 
lungs seem to herself more diseased than they 
have ever before been, and the shaking over the 
stones occasions much uneasiness in them— 
‘not exactly pain, but an indescribably wretch- 
ed feeling.”” It is with painful sensations that 
she contemplates many of the objects which 
her rides bring before her. ‘It seems,” said 
she, ‘‘like going back among the things of 
earth, when I thought I might never have seen 
them again; I feel, as it were, set apart, and 
as if I had no longer any interest in them, 
though they are again brought before me.” On 
this account, she enjoys the thought of the quiet 
rides she can have at home, where there will 
be little besides the works of creation around 
her. 

27. Evening. Had I written at noon to-day, 
I should have pronounced dear Jane decidedly 
better; but a small quantity of blood raised 
from the lungs after dinner, alarmed both of us 
very much. She looked agitated when she 
observed it, and said, ** I do not dread it, and 
yet it makes me shudder.”’ She certainly gains 
a little strength, and the fever remains very 
moderate : last night she had more refreshing 
sleep than usual, and her appearance strikes me 


as considerably improved. The expression of 


her countenance, though at seasons indicating 
pain, is often beautifully serene, and her eye 
has at times the bright, animated beam, that is 
natural to it. Her spirits, too, are now very 
tranquil; indeed, she says she experiences an 
entire calm, having nothing to contend with but 
bodily sufferings. She cannot say that she 
enjoys consolations, except occasionally; but, 
that in looking to the close, there is always a 
sweetness in the prospect, as though at even- 
tide there would be light. 

Shoosharry, 5 mo. 31. We have once 
more reached our home ; and I am thankful to 
be able to add, that we were favoured to arrive 
in safety. Never, perhaps, had we so ardently 
longed for its quiet shelter; and in spite of the 
melancholy circumstances under which we re- 
entered it, all faces wore a smile, and some 
hearts, at least, were bowed in reverent grati- 
tude to Him, who, we could not but believe, 
had both Jed us forth, and conducted us back 
again. 

6 mo. 26. For two or three weeks after our 
return home, dear Jane remained very station- 
ary in point of health, and was again very re- 
served respecting the state of her mind. We 
longed much for the warm weather, under the 
idea that this would recruit her; but now that 
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this is given us, we find it brings not the re- 
freshment we had fondly hoped to our dear 
invalid; and while all nawre around her is 
briglit and smiling, she droups more than be- 
fore. ie g 
every afternoon, when the heat is beginning to 
subside, where she remains about two hours, 
seated in her little calash, either stationary in 
some shady nook, or gently drawn round the 
garden. ‘The fresh air feels reviving to her, 
but she is rarely well enough to evince any 
pleasure in the quiet beauties of the scene be- 
fore her. She often seems to me the ouly 
drooping flower there ; and it needs, indeed, at 
times, a painful effort, calmly to contemplate 
the wreck which disease has left her, with the 
certainty, almost, that it is still pursuing its fatal 
office, and crushing a life so dear tous. One 


She is commonly taken into the garden | 
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‘off.’ After a pause, she went on to say,|safe, for here, I know I have often been a 
|“ Under these circumstances, 1 would not ex-| source of anxiety.” 
change situations with those who think them | 7 mo. 17. 


‘This scene of suffering has at 
selves the happiest.” 


jlength closed on our dear Jane for ever, and 
The third and fourth were suffering days to| her purified spirit we feel an humble confi- 
| my dear sister, from oppression, very harassing | dence has entered that better home, which she 
cough, &c. She was so entirely exhausted | so much longed to reach. It was a few minutes 
_ yesterday afternoon, that she was obliged to £° | before six o'clock, a. m., on the 15th instant, 
to bed before tea-time: afler this she enjoyed | that she peacetully breathed her last, appa- 
| pretty tranquil sleep, and roused up in the | rently without the slightest either mental or 
| night much refreshed, and in a sweet and happy | bodily suffering. But I shall try to retrace, as 
| state of mind. She seemed to be enjoying an | well as | may be able, the last ten days of her 
| ardent feeling of love to God, and said, ** How | life; as, during that period, 1 was sv inces- 
| sweet it is to love the Lord! oh, 1 do feel he | santly engaged about her, that I did not keep 
\isa good Ged,” She Men remarked on her} up my record. 

| own critical circumstances ; and said she should; On the 7th, she remained as on the preceding 
| rejoice in the increase of disease, could she but| day; and as she had been wandering and very 
feel a thorough assurance of pardon and ac-| restless through the night, we thought it best, 








abundant cause of thankfulness, we are, how- | ceptance. While her symptoms remained | from this time, to sit up with her. I think it 
ever, permitted to enjoy, and this is, to observe | apparently stationary, she told me she had felt) must have been the first night of my watching 
the growing ascendancy of religious feeling in| afraid of becoming careless and indifferent; | beside her, that she roused from her rambling, 
her mind. Again, she has become more com-/|* but now,’’ said she, * I feel there is no time | and told me, that as the final hour approached, 
municative on this subjeci, and is earnestly | to loiter.” She used many other similar ex-| she could not help shrinking ; that she supposed 
pressing afer patience, and an entite prepa-| pressions; which were spoken with much | jt was in our nature to do so, but that she hoped 
ration of heart for the awful change to which | deliberation and evident feeling. ‘I'o-day, she | she was not deceiving herself. She said she 
she very calmly and steadily looks forward. | has had less suffering from cough, &c., but has | had cried to the Lord for support ; adding, “I 
31. ‘This has been altogether a very trying | felt very feeble, and three or four hours on the | do not ask for triumph, but for calm—painless- 
week to dear Jane, and she has decidedly lost sofa were as much as she could bear. ness—a quiet dismissal.’’ 1 think it was on 
ground since its commencement. ‘The mind, | 6. Dr. H. has been here to-day, and seemed | the 7th that she said to me, “ I like to tell you 
happily, is prospering, although the body is | shocked at the change a week has made in dear | what I think and feel, but otherwise I prefer to 
drooping, and this I desire to record with feel-| Jane; he thinks her disease advances rapidly, have perfect quiet. ‘There seems nothing else 
ings of devout thankfulness. ‘To-day, when} and that she cannot linger very long. His|[ can do, a poor weak creature, but lie passive 
much tried, she gave way a little to impatience, | opinion pained and saddened both D. and my-| jn His hands, and trust: I have no merits of 
on which she afierwards remarked with much | self; for although we knew her to be very | my own, but I have cast myself on Him; and 
compunction, saying, ‘I am sure if ever any | feeble, we had not looked forward to any very |] hope He may not cast me off.” She afier- 
one desired to be patient and resigned, 1 do. 1) nearly approaching change. We concluded on) wards said, * It is a great mercy that I ‘eel so 
do feel at times that I love the Lord, and that) saying nothing to June in reference to it; but) calm and peaceful, as I almost always do.” 
it is all in mercy that he thus chastens me; but|some time after he had left, she remarked to From this time, dear Jane sunk rapidly; 
Tam so soon overcome.’” ‘I'he other day she | me, “1 feel very weak, but peaceful, although| each night she was in a state of partial deli- 
said, “1 do feel Jesus precious to me, and 1} I feel myself rapidly sinking. 1 feel that it is| rium ; and during the last four days of her life, 
long to love him as I ought.” She frequently | an awful thing to die, and 1 desire to be made | her thoughts, even by day, were ofien con- 
remarks that she does not feel that assurance | fully sensible of it, that | may not be as one | fysed, so that much conversation was imprac- 
of the forgiveness of her sins which she de-| astonished when the moment comes. If the|tieable. On the 10th she rode out for the last 
sires, but that she believes this will yet be| Lord is but with me, 1 hope none will make time, but returned much exhausted, and was 
vouchsafed ; and she always refers to the close, jme afraid.” She then referred to her feelings | carried up stairs nearly fainting. When she 
as to a bright and happy period. She observed | during the night, and said, “1 felt when | was) had recovered a little, some intimate friends 
one day lately, how selfish and presumptuous | awake, as if I could not love and adore the | came to take leave of her : at first, she thought 
it was in her, to wish her sufferings shortened,| Lord enough; but then again my thoughts| herself unable to see them, nor did I feel dis- 
and to be admitted to the heavenly state, while | wandered, and I feared | might offend him. posed to urge it. She, however, shook hands 
she felt she was yet unprepared, and so un-| How delightful is it to feel, to want no other with all, with perfect composure, and with a 
worthy of its happiness at all. ‘The other enjoyment than himself! Without this, heaven! calmness of manner and countenance that was 
evening, when mach exhausted, she burst into} would be no heaven.” ‘The calmness andj quite striking. In the night, she remarked, 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘* Oh, Sarah! Ico ong deliberation with which she made these re-| that she had often heard of funeral processions; 
to get home; I cannot tell thee how wearied || marks, were very affecting to me. After she} and this did seem to her like a funeral farewell. 
ofien feel. 1 think you ought rather to rejoice | was put to bed, she remarked, ** How pleasant-| On the 12th, my dear sister appeared almost 
than to mourn, when my sufferings are over.” | ly | am situated here! I feel that a happy lot) in a lethargic state, only starting up occasion- 
She often refers to dear William, and said the|has been assigned me to end my days in.| ally, and looking wildly-round, but she was 
other day, “If heavenly spirits are permitted} When I last returned home, I thought that I| nearly free from pain. On the 13th, she 
to recognise each other, how delightful it must} should not leave it again.”” Although my dear| seemed less oppressed and death-like ; but, 
be !”” sister has been very feeble to-day, it has been| otherwise, much the same. Towards evening, 
7 mo. 5. On the 2d, dear Jane seemed, a less suffering time than many others, and the | extreme restlessness came on, accompanied by 
very nicely—rather stronger than usual, and| beautifully serene and composed expression of| delirium: this continued through the night, to 
very cheerful. Her serene and happy coun-| her pale face, corresponded fully with herown/a degree that was really fearful, until the 
tenance struck me much ; and in the afternoon, | declarations, of the peaceful state of her mind. | strength both of herself, and those around her, 
as we were alone together, she said with much| She spoke of the trouble she occasioned me,| was nearly exhausted. Never did I see rest- 
feeling, **1 do feel the Lord is very good to| and when I assured her that I felt thankful to| lessness to compare with this. ‘The dear suf- 
me. { am so happy when I can keep my|be able to nurse her, and that my own appre-| ferer would be propped up in the bed—then lie 
thoughts fixed on him; I am quite grieved | hensions were of the fearful blank I must feel | down again—then be placed on another part— 
when they have been oceupied with things of| when she was gone, she replied with anima-| then to be got up altogether, and sit in her easy- 
no importance to me.”” She afterwards added, | tion, “* Oh, Sarah, where is the Arm that has|chair—then return to the bed again—till she 
* Last night, although a tossing time, I felt so| sustained thee hitherto? If, as I humbly hope, | was completely spent; and all this, when in so 
weak a state, that she needed to be lifted 
almost entirely. In the forenoon of the 14th, 





happy; although almost too good for me, I felt,| I am taken in mercy, it will be cause rather of 
think, an assurance that I should not be cast rejoicing than of mourning to know that I am 
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she became more quict, although I think she 


scarcely slept; and after dinner she was dress- 
ed, and brought into the drawing-room for the 
last time. Here she sat for perhaps three 
hours, occasionally rambling—but with little 
suffering of any kind; she then returned to her 
bed. Delirium soon came on, and a train of 
bright images seemed to pass through her 
brain in most rapid succession. ‘The breath- 
ing was a little oppressed, so that we propped 
her in a sitting posture as long as her strength 
would bear it; but she was not very restless, 
and seemed to be free from pain, Perceiving 
no alteration, about 4 a. m. I went to lie down. 
She was then quiet, and seemed inclined to 
doze: before leaving her, I told her I was going, 
and asked if she would not kiss me: she 
immediately roused herself, and answered, 
“Yes,’”’ seeming to be quite sensible. ‘This 
was the last time I heard the accents of that 
sweet voice, whose warblings had so often 
been music in my ear. 

After I had left her, she remained in much 
the same state for nearly an hour; rambling a 
little occasionally, and then seeming all at once 
to awake to consciousness, and to become for 
a short time entirely collected. She asked the 
servant who was with her, to raise her in the 
bed, and after a short interval of silence, she 
prayed thus: “*O my Father which art in 
heaven, if it please Thee to look down upon 
me, a poor—”’ here her voice failed for a mo- 
ment, and then she said, *‘ If thou seest meet, 
thou canst release me,—Christ can do all. Oh, 
the happiness! Oh, the happiness! Anne, 
didst thou ever see such happiness as this ?— 
the happiness !’’ She then lay down, and | 
believe never spoke afterwards. Anne imme- 
diately came to me, and begged me to rise, as 
she was sinking fast: I hastened to her; and 
D. very soon joined us. She was then appa- 
rently in a deep slumber, and her breathing 
continued laborious, and at intervals, for per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, when it finally ceased. 
Her head was resting on her hand, as she usu- 
ally slept; her eyes never opened after we en- 
tered the chamber, and the whole countenance 
was calm and unruffled, scarcely changed from 
what it had been for days. So peaceful was 
her departure, that we did not recognize the 
precise moment at which the spirit fled; and 
the words of her own prayer passed again and 
again through my mind, as most completely 
and literally answered; it was indeed, ‘ calm 
—painless—a quiet dismissal.’’ 

We felt ourselves truly orphans and alone ; 
but the God of the orphan was with us, and 
raised in our hearts, sad though they were, the 
tribute of thanksgiving and praise, for this 
crowning display of his mercy. Our tears 
could not be repressed; but we felt that the 
sting of death was indeed removed ; and that 
she whom we mourned, was at rest for ever, in 
the Redeemer’s bosom. 8. W. 


Extraordinary Bed-ridden Mechanic. 


In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there 
Jately lived a man of much provincial celebrity, 
of the name of James Sandy. The originality 
of genius and eccentricity of character which 
distinguished this remarkable person have been 
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the use of his legs, he contrived by dint of in- 


genuity not only to pass his time agreeably, 
but to render himself a useful member of so- 
ciety. He soon displayed a taste for mechan- 
ical pursuits, and contrived as a workshop for 
his operations a sort of circular bed, the sides 
of which being raised about eighteen inches 
above the clothes, were employed as a platform 
for turning lathes, table vices, for tools of all 
kinds. His genius for practical mechanics was 
universal. He was skilled in all sorts of turn- 
ing, and constructed several very curious lathes, 
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A friend handed us for insertion the follow- 
ing scrap, cut from one of the religious papers 
of the date prefixed. From what source the 
information was obtained does not appear, but 
from all that we know of the indefatigable zeal, 
industry and liberality of our worthy prede- 


as well as clocks and musical instruments of|°°*®°'S: im disseminating the doctrines and 


every description no less admired for the sweet- 
ness of their tone than the elegance of their ex- 
ecution. He excelled too in the construction 
of optical instruments, and made some reflect- 
ing telescopes, the specula of which were not 
inferior to those finished by the most eminent 


London artists. He suggested some important 


improvements in the machinery for spinning 
flax ; and, we believe, he was the first who 
made the wooden jointed snuff-boxes, generall 

called Laurence kirk boxes, some of which fa- 
bricated by this self-taught artist were pur- 
chased and sent as presents to the royal family. 
To his other endowments, he added an -accu- 
rate knowledge of drawing and engraving, and 
in both of these arts produced specimens of the 
highest excellence. For upwards of fifty years 
he quitted his bed only three times, and on 
those occasions his house was either inundated 
with water or threatened with danger from fire. 
His curiosity, which was unbounded, prompt- 
ed him to hatch different kinds of bird’s eggs by 
the natural warmth of his body, and he after- 
wards raised the motley brood with all the ten- 
derness of a parent; so that on visiting him it 
was no unusual thing to see various singing 
birds, to which he may be said to have given 
birth, perched on his head, and warbling the 
artificial notes he had taught them.—Naturally 
possessed of a good constitution, and an active, 
cheerful turn of mind, his house was the gene- 
ral cofiee-room of the village, where the affairs 
of both church and state were discussed with 
the utmost freedom. In consequence of long 
confinement, his countenance had rather a sick- 


principles in which they most surely believed, 
we should think the statement by no means 
overrated. How ought we of the present day, 
in view of their noble example, to be stimu- 
\lated to exertion in the same line of duty, 
jespecially when the vastly increased "facilities 
|and resources at our command, are taken into 
‘consideration. And it may not be amiss to 
‘embrace the occasion, once more, to remind 
Friends of one channel of achieving a great 
amount of good in this way, at comparatively 
a small expenditure. We allude to the Tract 
Association of Friends of this city. ‘The mag- 
nitude and value of the labour performed by 
the members of this association, in diffusing 
light and sound principles, by the circulation 
of their excellent Tracts, entitle them to a 
liberal patronage, and it would not be easy to 
estimate the extent of benefit which would be 
the result of every dollar thus bestowed. 


April 22d, 1825.—It appears from a state- 
ment in the last number of the Christian Ex- 
aminer, that the number of volumes of different 
works published by the Quakers previously to 
|A. D. 1715, which embraced a period of only 
about seventy years, was four thousand two 
hundred and sixty-nine. Each edition of those 
works contained, we are told, about one thou- 
sand copies on an average, making in the 
whole about four millions two hundred and 
sixty nine thousand volumes and tracts, sent 
forth by the Society in that short period. 
Twelve thousand copies of Barclay’s Apology 
were published in one edition, and ten thousand 


ly cast, but it was remarkably expressive, and of them were distributed gratis, 


would have afforded a fine subject for the pen- 
cil of Wilkie, particularly when he was sur- 
rounded by his country friends. This singular 
man had aequired by his ingenuity and indus- 
try an honourable independence, and died pos- 
sessed of considerable property. He married 
about three weeks before his death. 

From this brief history of James Sandy, we 
may learn this very instructive lesson, that no 
difficulties are too great to be overcome by in- 
dustry and perseverance, and that genius though 
it should sometimes miss the distinction it de- 
serves, will seldom fail, unless by its own fault, 
to secure competency and respectability. 


Poultry.—The cars from Goshen, on the 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.— William 
Hillis, Frankford ; Joel Woolman, near Frank- 
ford ; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 


New York and Erie railroad, carried down,to | Redmond. 


that city the other day, thirteen tons of poul- 
try ! 


Theatres.—The theatre is styled a school of 
morals—its patrons, professors, and pupils ex- 


rarely surpassed. Deprived at an early age of| hibit very bad specimens of its success. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 
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